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desiring that works of such merit should not be destroyed, obtained permission 
to sell them intact, at the price of old bronze metal. 

Mr. Robert H. Gratz, traveling abroad, was in Vienna at the time, and 
contracted to purchase them. After the contract was completed, and when the 
bronzes were boxed ready for shipment, the Austrian Government, hearing of the 
sale, tried to prevent its consummation, and Prince Swatzenberg offered twice 
the sum paid for them, desiring to place them on a gateway at the entrance to 
his villa. The Directors of the Opera House also desired to have them again. 

After considerable trouble, the bronzes were shipped to this country, and 
were accepted by the Commissioners of Fairmount Park in 1870, and placed in 
front of Memorial Hall just previous to the opening of the Centennial Exhibition. 

Following is the list of eminent subscribers to the purchase fund : 



R. H. Gratz 
A. E. Borie 
John F. Smith 
M. W. Baldwin Est. 
William Weightman 
J. Gillingham Fell 
Thomas Sparks 
Fairman Rogers 



George Bullock 
R. D. Wood & Co. 
A. D. Jessup 
Anspach & Stanton 
A. J. Drexel 
George W. Childs 
H. C. Gibson 
Jay Cooke & Co. 



E. W. Clarke & Co. 
Charles Wheeler 
J. D. Starr & Sons 
Merrick & Sons 
H. Disston & Son 
Thomas Dolan 
M. Baird & Co. 



SOFA OF THE LOUIS XVI. PERIOD 

A sofa of the early Louis XVI. period was secured recently by the Museum at 
a sale of antique furniture. The piece is a distinct addition to the already fine 
collection of the period owned by the institution. It is a long sofa divided into 
four sections, each back and seat being upholstered and presenting the general 
effect of four chairs built together. The outline of the backs, although these are 
upholstered, is of the lyre type. The wood work, adorned with headings and 
rosettes, is painted in white touched up with gilt; and the entire sofa is as grace- 
ful in its lines as it is charmingly light. The value of the piece is increased by the 
fact that it is signed at both ends by the cabinet-maker, who was a well-known 
maker of the period, " Henri Jacob." He is mentioned by Lady Dilke in her 
valuable work on "French Decorative Furniture of the Eighteenth Century " 
(p. 234) as having been received into the Paris Corporation of Master Cabinet 
Makers on the 29th of September, 1779. 

The sofa originally was evolved from the bench, through the lounge or day 
bed. In the early inventories of the seventeenth century such entries are found: 
"un lit de repos en canape." In one of these, the following words in addition 
are explicit: "Composed of two mattresses, two bolsters, two pillows, and the 
bed-cover to which are attached three hangings, the whole of brocade of gold and 
silver and natural flowers. Silver ground trimmed with fringes, etc." This 
might well describe a bed. Another argument advanced by Havard (Vol. 1, 
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Article "Canape") is that the first sofas of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were provided with mattresses. In inventories of 1674 and 1755 the 
canape or sofa is described as " a canape with its mattress and pillow covered with 
brocade." 

Be this as it may, the sofa, although recent, becomes frequent at the end of 
the seventeenth century. Under Louis XV. it reaches its brilliant era and 
becomes of extreme elegance. The variety of its forms and size is then infinite, 
ranging from the sofa for two persons to the double sofa convenient for use in long 
galleries and the double-backed sofa-bed. The conclusion to which Havard 
comes is that the sofa-bed, of which the modern cabinet-makers regard them- 
selves as the inventors, gees back really some two hundred years. 




Quadruple Chair Sofa 
French, Louis XVI. Period 

However all this may be, by the end of the eighteenth century, cabinet 
makers allowed full play to their imagination and the graceful specimen recently 
acquired is one of many charming fancies carried out by them at this period. 

S. Y. S. 



VANDALISM IN CHINA 

During the past year or so there have appeared in New York shops nume- 
rous detached stone heads of ancient Chinese sculptures which have been placed 
on sale at high prices. Several of them have been offered to this Museum, but 



